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The Editors of The Bureau of National Affairs have invited 
tepresentative personnel and industrial relations executives to become 
members of the 1954 Panel of the PERSONNEL POLICIES FORUM. 
These Panel members are top personnel officials in all types of com- 


panies, large and small, in all branches of industry and all sections 
of the country. 


At regular intervals throughout the year BNA editors ask the 
members of the Panel to outline their policies and procedures on some 
important aspect of employment, industrial relations, and personnel 
problems. From these replies, the editors complete a survey report on 





WHAT IS THE PERSONNEL POLICIES FORUM? 


——Labor Relations Reporter—— Labor Policy and Practice—— Daily Labor Report——Retail Labor Report 








the problem, showing prevailing practices, new wrinkles and ideas, ond 
cross-section opinion from these top-ranking executives, 


In many cases, the comments, suggestions, and discussions are 
reproduced in the words of the Panel members themselves, in effect, 
survey users are sitting around a table with these executives and getting 
their advice and experience on the major problems in this field facing 
all companies this year. 


Results of each PERSONNEL POLICIES FORUM survey made 
during 1954 are printed in a special survey report which is sent, as part 
of the service, to users of these BNA labor reports: 








Service Industries Labor Repori—— 





ALABAMA ~ Arthur E. Jakeman, Courtaulds 
(Alabama) Inc. 


ARIZONA — Jack Grady, Fisher Contracting 
Company. 


ARKANSAS - F. A. Choquette, Redmond 
Company, Inc. 


CALIFORNIA — W. W. Allen, General Metals 
Corp.; W.P. Bell, California & Hawaiian 
Sugar Refining Gap J.W. Bunnell, Ryan 
Aeronautical Co.; S. Creager, The Dia- 
mond Match Co.; /.K.Dunbar, Food Machin- 
ery & Chemical Corp.; Paul. G._ Kaponya, 


Cannon Electric Co.; D. S. cclichael 
a os of America; R. H. MacMichae 
Sylvania Electric Products, Inc.; Walter 


Miller, Jr., Kwikset Locks, 7, 
A. W. Reid, Golden State Co., Led.; 
D. A. Strauss, Beckman Instruments, Inc. 


or, “uated =- Frank N. Price, deal Cement 
O. 


CONNECTICUT — Ellsworth S. Gon The 
Allen Manufacturing Co.; R. Reane, 
The Plume & Atwood Rae Co.; 
ae P. Koch, The Miller Co.; wig H. 

ama, American Screw Co.; Rufus C. 
Stillman, The Torrington Manufacturing 
Co, 


DELAWARE — H. L. Funk, Jr., E. 1. duPont 
deNemours and Company, Inc. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA — James E. 
lunnington, American Automobile Assn.; 
J. Ridge Hicks, Hot Shoppes, Inc. 


FLORIDA — Ned S. Porter, St. Joe Paper 
Co.; B. B. Shewbridge, Davison Chemical 
Corp. 


GEORGIA — E. G. Mattison, Lockheed Air- 
craft Corp.; A. Dew oy 4 Williams, Savannah 
Machine & Foundry 


ILLINOIS ~— J. P. Amodeo, Eicor, Inc.; GC. CG. 
Bierwirth, Borg-Warner Corp.; Donald D. 
Camp bell, a .~ Coil Products Co., 
Inc.; Donald J. Campbell, Armour & Co.; 
Frank H. Cassell, Inland Steel Co.; R. J. 

elow, Western Felt Works; 

ra te Sinclair Refining Co.; A. W. Conn, 
United States Rubber Co.; Anita Dunne. 
Chicago Cardboard Co.; John H. Freeman, 
Benefit Association of Te Employees; 
D. F. Ghent, Flexonics Corp.; Arthur E 
Giertsen, Olin Industries, Inc.; T. C. 
Heagstedt, Van Cleef Brothers, Inc.; N.W. 
euel, Joanna Western Mills Co.; R. T. 
Johnson Danly Machine Specialties, Inc.; 
H. M. Kelle ley, Wyman-Gordon Co.; J. GC. 
Koopman, Electric Energy, Inc.; B. W. 
Lawrenz, Victor Adding Machine Co.; 
W. H. Lovell, Chicago Rawhide Manufac- 
turing Co.; Frank Nelson, Clearing 
Machine Corp.; O. C. Nichols, Simpson 
Electric Co.; A. C. Thornton, Interna- 
tional Minerals & Chemical Corp.; 
a7 F. Wemple, Elco Tool & Screw 
orp. 


INDIANA — M. K. Johnson, Arvin Industries, 
Inc.; W. L. Ketner, The Visking Corp.; 
G.E. Mellgard, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co.; 
John Radigan, P.R. Mallory & Co., Inc. 


KENTUCKY — Norman D. Everson, Bernheim 
Distilling Co. 


LOUISIANA -— El. F. Bell, Kaiser Alumi- 
num & Chemical Corp.; E. A. Werner, Gulf 
States Utilities Co. 


MASSACHUSETTS - H. F. Battles, A. C. 
Lawrence Leather Co.; D. 1. Harrison, 
Tite flex, Inc.; Theodora M. Jay, Tracerlab, 
Inc.; James R. Keough, eawal, Inc.; 
George S. Munroe, The Chapman Valve 

iaaelaseest Co.; Eugene T. Reynolds, 
oo Mills. 


MICHIGAN — C. R. Anderson, Rinshed- 
Mason Co.; D. V. Brondyke, lronite, Inc.; 
John S. Bugas, a Motor Co.; C. C. 
Burkholder, Hasti Mfg. Co.; Alex 
Clark, Baldwin Ru Co.; Charles A. 
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MICHIGAN —Continued 


DeMonge,. Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Co.; /. 
F leming, Vickers, Inc.; George E. Gullen, 
Jr., Detroit Controls Corp.; George 
Matthews, Union Steel Products Co.; 

D. Moore, General Electric Co.; C. E. 
Price, The Dow Chemical Co.; M.A. 
Welsh, James Vernor Co.; J. C. Young, 
Fruehauf Trailer Co. 


MINNESOTA — Robert N. Benham, Red Owl 


Stores, Inc.; Paul L. Gnam, Gamble-Skogmo, 
Inc.; bp . Schuler, Theo. Hamm Brewing 
Co.; Peter E. Sloane, The Cornelius Co. 


MISSISSIPP! — J. Marshall Dickins, Ingalls 


Shipbuilding Corp.; D.A, Shields, Superior 
Coach Corp. 


MISSOURI — H.B. Bardwell, The Empire Dis~ 


trict Electric Co.; Gilbert F. Craig, Emer- 
son Electric Manufacturing Co.; J.P. Frer- 
king, Butler Manufacturing Co.; William L. 
Hunker, Jr., Gaylord Container Corp.; 
Richard E, Kahdeman, Robertshaw-Fulton 
Controls Co.; Norman P. Knowlton, Mal- 
linckrodt Chemical Works; C.W. Loomis, 
Bemis Brothers Bag Co. 


NEBRASKA ~— P.A. Gass, Northern Natural 


Gas Co. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE — H.E. Kimball, The Rum- 


ford Ptess; J. Robert Malone, Northeastern 
Engineering Inc. 


NEW JERSEY - Thomas G. Downing, Rock- 


well Spring & Axle Co.; Stanley G. Freck, 
Walter Kidde & Co., Inc.; S, Larchar, 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc.; H.C. Lund quist 
White Laboratories, Inc.; Walter M. Mitchell, 
Mundet Cork Corp.; Park, Congoleum- 
Nairn, Inc.; John v. Reardon, Charles 
Bruning Co., Inc.; Edward D. Rohrbach, 
Botany Mills, Inc.; R.W. Shoup, Auto aphic 
Business Forms, Inc.; Edmund J]. Thimme, 
Public Service Electric & Gas Co.; JohnW. 
Trauernicht, Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel 
Co.; John S. Vozella, Presto Lock Co.; 
E.J. Weber, Jr., The Flintkote Co, 


NEW YORK — G.V. Anderson, Mergenthaler 
Linotype Co.; Thomas A. Boyan, Mohawk 
Carpet Mills, Inc.; Wm. H. Buch, Daystrom, 
Inc.; Eileen Campion, Syska & Hennessy, 
Inc.; Fred A. Christ, Brunner Manufactur 
ing oo -; J.J. Christophel, Sonotone C 
Harold L. 7" e Nestle Co.; H. Ss. 
Ellison, Jr., The Norwich Pharmacal Co.; 
R. P. Fis her, American Cyanamid Co.; 
Henry Golightly, McKinsey & Co.; William 
L. Grey. Anaconda Wire & Cable Co.; A.J. 
Hall, Burnham Corp.; E. Kenneth “amet 
Garlock Packing Co.; F.E. Kirst, Oran 
burg Manufacturing Co., Inc.; W.H. Mac i 
Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corp.; C.H. Mattern, 
Buffalo Electro-Chemical Co., Inc.; W.M. 
McFeely, Riegel Textile Corp.; Wilson 
McMakin, American Cable & Radio Corp.; 
John P. Morrissey, Peck and Peck; A.S. 
Payne, Air Reduction Co.; W.W. Pear, 
Lever Bros. Co.; George H. Philli 
North American Philips Co., Inc.; David &. 
Raub, The Haloid Co.; William A. Reifel, 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp.; J.B. Shanley, 
Norton Laboratories, Inc.; Robert a 
Slauenwhite, Art Steel Co., Inc.; Louis 
Smith, Orange & Rockland Electric Co.; 
Robert T. Snowdon, Bendix Aviation Corp.; 
L.R. Strole, National Lead Co.; J. William 
Stuart, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc.; C. A 
Swanson, Arnold Bakers Co; 
Sweeten, Chase Bag Co.; Thomas © Waaland, 
Corning Glass Works; Lynn G. Walck, 
Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp.; H. 
edaa, American Sugar & Refining Co.; 
James S. Wolf, Jr., Times Facsimile Corp. 





NORTH CAROLINA — Chester W. Arnold, 


Cone Mills Corp.; Joe Golden, Shuford 
Mills, E.R. Hinton, Celanese Corporation 
of America; Macon P. Miller, Fieldcrest 
Mills, Inc. 


OHIO — Paul W. Best, The National Screw & 
Manufacturing Co.; Don Brattain, Farrell- 
Cheek Steel Co.; C.L. Bryan, The White 
Motor Co.; Dana N. Burdette, Eastern Mal- 

Jeable Iron Co.; R.K. Compton, E.W. Bliss 


OHIO -Continued 


Co.; William C. Dahn, Cleveland Coca- 
Cola Bottling Co.; ¥.P. Dudley, The Ohio 
Steel Foundry Co.; C.F. Herbold, Jack & 
Heintz, Inc.; W.D. Humphrey, Porcelain 
Products, Inc.; A.W. Isenhart, The Dayton 
Power & Light Co.; Theodore C. po 4 
The Grabler Manufacturing Co.; Josep 
Kennedy, Jr., Copperweld Steel Co.; Ford 
R. Larrabee, Cincinnati Industries, Inc.; 
N. R. Miller. The Dayton Rubber Co.; 
Maurice E. Nichols, General Dry Batteries, 
Inc.; D. A. O'Neill, Owens-Corning Fiber- 
glas Corp.; Dean ’Phillips, North Ameri- 
can Aviation, Inc.; A.O. Preyer, Jr., Barnes 
Manufacturing Co.; L. E. Spooner, The 
Sherwin-Williams Co.; V. F. Tewell, The 
Lockwood Manufacturing Co.; Harold C; 
repane Avco Manufacturing Corp.; R. F. 

Commercial Motor Frei t Inc.; 
Cc. | Voris, Albers er Markets, Inc.; 
Kenneth G. Widlitz, The Steel Improve- 
ment & Forge Co. 


OKLAHOMA -— L.C. Newton, Skelly Oil Co. 
OREGON —- C.Herald Campbell, Pacific 


Power & Light Co.; James W. Farmer, 
M & M Woodworking Co.; Fn el Gibson, 
Fred Meyer, Inc.; VE Gordon, Portland 
General Electric Co.; vial E. Miller, Gen- 
eral Foods Corp.; Richard T. Walker, tron 
Fireman Manufacturing Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA — C. E. Brown, Atta = 


Minerals and Chemicals Corp.; L.F. 
National Electric Products Co.; David 
Pa Karl Lieberknecht, Inc.; Steven GC. 

coy Caterpillar Tractor Co.; C.A. 
Grabarek, Hess, Goldsmith & Co., Inc.; 

C.K. Gumbert, Pittsburgh Forgings Co.; 
Cisire L. Lyon, Scott Paper Co.; L.B. 
Meanor, Steel City Electric Co.; E.L. 
Reading Tube Corp.; F.S. a James 
Lees & Sons Co.; John Orr, Duquesne 
Light Co.; V.T. ed § Joy Manufac- 
turing Co.; Calvin C. Purnell, Warner Co.; 
B.C. Sanders, Proctor Electric Co.; W.A.J. 
Shaner, Hammermill Paper Co.; A.C. Smith, 
Aluminum Company of America; Walter H. 
Smith, I-T-E Circuit Breaker Co.; T7.P. 
Stanton, Braeburn Alloy Steel Corp.; Bert 
L. Steele, Goonees Telephone Company of 
Penns: —_—, vee H. Viot, Koppers Co., 
Inc.; Robe Wagner, Harbison-Walker 
pe cs. 


RHODE ISLAND -G. M. Coxe, Universal 


Winding Co. 


SOUTH CAROLINA — Connor E. Stewart, 


United Merchants & Manufacturers, Inc. 


TENNESSEE — C.S. Hastings, Aladdin In- 


dustries, Inc.; Byron D. Sites, Magnavox 
Company of Tennessee. 


TEXAS — E.T. Ballard, Dresser Equipment 


Co.; lone Clark, Converted Rice, Inc.; 
L.D. Collins, Central Power & Light Co.; 
W.P. Harrington, Columbia-Southern Chemi- 
cal Cor; .; Malcolm Harrison, Braniff lnter- 
national Airways; J.D. Hensley, Magnolia 
Petroleum Co.; George O. Welch, Gulf 
Brewing Co. 


UTAH — M.A. Kuryla, U.S, Smelting, Refin- 


ing & Mining Co. 


VIRGWIA -— R.B. sao Jr., Camp Manu- 


facturing Co., Inc.; Sam Kirby, Marion 
Manufacturing Corp.; Thomas M. McCrary, 
West Virginia Pulp and Paper Co. 


WASHINGTON — J.D. Mullin, The Pacific 


ge ae! Leas aay Co.; a2 O. Reisinger, 
St.Regis Paper _ Boyd K. Wichaotre, 
Longview Fibre 


ey gy - Wilbw Berard, Koehring Co.; 


= Brown, Fairbanks, Morse & Co.; 
v. Cook, Kimberly-Clark Corp.; 0. 
L. Fane Sivyer Steel Castin Co; C. 
P. McBride, abst Brewi eo; &. J. 
Moen, Wisconsin Telephone Ca 
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INTRODUCTION 


This is the sixth and final survey made among members of the 1954 Panel of BNA’s 
Personnel Policies Forum, Survey questionnaires were sent to Panel members in November, 
1994; replies were subsequently received from executives representing 153 companies, 





To all members of the 1954 Panel, The Bureau of National Affairs wishes to express its 
appreciation for the cooperation they have extended during this series of surveys, From the 
many comments we have received, and the widespread recognition given to the different sur- 
vey reports as they have appeared, we are convinced that the Personnel Policies Forum has 
made a significant contribution to the profession of personnel administration, 





BNA is also pleased to announce that these surveys will be continued through 1955, A 
completely new Panel for 1955, made up of 191 personnel and industrial relations executives 
throughout the country, will be announced in the near future, 


SUMMARY 


Safety is a function of the Personnel-Industrial Relations (P-IR) department in roughly 
three-fourths of all companies, Panel members report, Safety specialists -- such as Safety 
Director or Safety Engineer ~- who are usually responsible to the P-IR Director, head the 


safety program in five out of every six larger companies but only five out of every eleven 
smaller firms, 


Management committees designed to implement the safety program are found in the 
majority of companies, In many cases the departmental committees function under the direc- 
tion of an over-all policy-setting safety committee, In addition, joint union-management 
safety committees appear as an auxiliary to management committees in many larger firms, 
and as a substitute for management safety committees in smaller firms, Most personnel 


executives answer ‘‘yes’’ to the question: ‘‘Is it advisable to have union representatives on 
the safety committee?’’ 


Fully one-half of all companies offer no rewards or special inducements to employees 
who compile a good safety record, Among the remaining one-half, awards are toa large 
extent made on a group basis; thus trophies or certificates are usually presented to all em- 
ployees in a department setting a safety record, While safety awards are made in a number 
of cases on an individual basis, such awards commonly take the form of pins, lighters, key 


chains, or other personal gifts; only in a small percentage of companies are safety awards 
given in the form of cash, 
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Penalties for safety violations assume the usual disciplinary pattern -- that is, warning, 
then layoff, and finally discharge, For the most part, these penalties are not spelled out in 
the Company’s collective bargaining agreement, but are administered under the Company’s 
general right to discipline for cause, 


The ‘‘accident-prone’’ employee presents a problem which most personnel-industrial 
relations executives believe can be improved; more intensive training, or (as a last resort) 
transfer to another job are the solutions suggested most frequently, 


‘*Selling’’ the safety program to foremen is handled in a number of ways: through top 
management evincing a patent interest in safety; through making safety an integral part of the 
foreman’s job; through foreman participation on safety committees; through specialized fore- 
man training in safety; and through such other and varied approaches as a dollars-and-cents 
approach, a human relations approach, and the granting of special incentives to foremen for 
outstanding safety achievements, 


Finally, rank-and-file support for the safety program is harnessed primarily through a 
combination of supervisory guidance and employee participation, Specific ‘‘selling’’ devices, 
along with an evaluation by personnel executives of the various media involved, round out the 
final sections of this survey, 


(In the above discussion and in succeeding sections, ‘‘smaller’’ company refers to one 


with 1,000 or fewer employees, while ‘‘larger’’ company refers to one with over 1,000 
employees,) 


WHO IS RESPONSIBLE FOR SAFETY? 
Department Handling the Safety Program 





The Personnel-Industrial Relations department is in full charge of the safety program 
in approximately 70 percent of larger companies and 75 percent of smaller ones, In another 
2 percent of larger companies and 7 percent of smaller firms, responsibility for safety is 
shared between Personnel-Industrial Relations (P-IR) and another department (for instance, 
Maintenance, Engineering, or First Aid), 


A separate ‘‘Safety’’ department is found in about 12 percent of larger firms and 5 per- 
cent of smaller qnes, 


Among the remaining companies -- 16 percent of the larger and 13 percent of the smaller 
ones -- safety is in most cases a charge of the Production-or Maintenance department, or of 
some officer or executive (such as Secretary or General Manager), In two larger firms, 
meanwhile, Panel members report that each department in the company is in charge of its 
own safety program, 


Safety Specialists 





Specialists are in charge of safety in 83 percent of larger companies but only 46 percent 
of smaller firms represented in the Personnel Policies Forum, Titles most frequently used 
to designate the safety specialist are Safety Director, Safety Engineer, or Safety Supervisor; 
other variations suggest additional duties assigned to this party -- for example, Director of 
Training and Safety, Director of Safety and Personnel, Suggestion Manager and Safety Engin- 
eer, Plant Protection and Safety Manager, Supervisor of Safety and Welfare, and Safety and 
Recreation Supervisor, 





In most companies the safety man is directly responsible to the Personnel-Industrial 
Relations Director; in other firms he is generally accountable to some other top executive, 
such as Vice-President or Plant Manager. 


In the majority of companies which have a safety specialist, this executive is free to 
exercise a considerable degree of authority. Thus, Panel.mempers were asked: ‘‘Does the 
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safety specialist have authority (without first consulting his superior) to stop operations 
which he considers hazardous?’’ Executives in over 60 percent of all companies, larger 
and smaller, answered ‘‘yes’’ to this question; however, a number of these respondents gave 
a qualified ‘‘yes’’, stressing the role the foreman plays in this sequence, For example: 


In extreme cases the safety man may stop dangerous operations, However, 
normal procedure would be to work with the foreman and have the foreman stop 
the operation.--C, L, Bryan, Industrial Relations Director, The White Motor 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 


In the remaining 40 percent of companies, Panel members indicate, the authority of the 
safety specialist is somewhat limited, The following comment is illustrative: 


The safety job is a staff position with power to recommend only, Should 
recommendations not be followed promptly, there would be immediate action by 
the Personnel Manager through the Plant Manager,--J. W. Trauernicht, Industrial 
Relations Director, Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Company, High Bridge, New Jersey, 


Conflicts in Authority — 





Personnel executives were asked whether their companies have experienced any conflicts 
in authority between the safety specialist and foremen or department heads, Replies are as 


follows: in larger companies -- ‘‘yes’’ -- 13 percent, ‘‘no’’ -- 76 percent, no answer -- 11 
percent; in smaller companies -- ‘‘yes’’ - 27 percent, ‘‘no’’ -- 70 percent, no answer -- 3 
percent, 


Where conflicts occur, how are they resolved? The general approach described by Panel 
members involves a meeting of the parties concerned, together with higher levels of manage- 
ment, The following comments are illustrative: 


Controversies between Safety and operating departments are brought to 
Personnel, where the problems are resolved with the help of the Superintendent 
if necessary,--Fred A, Christ, Personnel Manager, Brunner Manufacturing 
Company, Utica, New York, 

* * * 

Conflicts are usually straightened out by a conference with the appropriate 
superintendent, production or research manager, or similar level of supervision, 
Generally only a definition of responsibility is required,--Arthur E, Giertsen, 
Industrial Relations Manager, Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation, East Alton, 
Illinois, 

* * * 

The Plant Engineering Department had the responsibility for the purchase of new 
equipment, but was hesitant to recognize the need for the Safety Supervisor’s 
agreement, This situation was settled, and the Plant Engineer and Safety Supervisor 
now mutually pass judgment on proposed equipment purchases,--H, C, Tipping, 
Industrial Relations Director, Crosley and Bendix Home Appliances Divisions, 
Avco Manufacturing Corporation, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Substitutes for the Safety Specialist 





Safety specialists are found in roughly five-sixths of all larger companies but in less 
than one-half of smaller firms (as noted earlier), In their absence, the safety job is usually 
handled by the Personnel-Industrial Relations Director himself; in some instances the P-IR 
Director shares this responsibility with another executive, such as Maintenance Superintendent 
or Plant Engineer, 


Regardless of whether the safety function within a company is entrusted to a full-time 
‘*specialist’’ or is handled by the Personnel Director along with his other duties, the safety 
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job is a demanding one, Thus, Walter E, Miller, Jr,, Industrial Relations Director, 
Kwikset Locks, Inc,, Anaheim, California, remarks: 


The person responsible for safety must be a person of vision and a super- 
salesman; a person short of this means a program short of full success, 


SAFETY COMMITTEES 


Management Safety Committees 





Management committees are utilized to further the safety program in nearly three- 
fourths of larger companies and one-half of smaller firms, (These figures exclude joint 
union-management safety committees, which are discussed in a later section.) 


In most of the companies which have safety committees, a single committee is used, 
Typically this committee includes the Personnel Manager, Safety Director, and several 
foremen; however, there is a great deal of variety in the make-up of the committee, More- 
over, a considerable number of companies have safety committees operating on two or even 
three levels; these setups generally include an over-all company-wide policy-making com- 
mittee, plus plant and/or departmental safety committees, 


Some idea of the nature, composition, and function of these varied safety committees 
is given in the following descriptions by personnel executives: 


Committees on One Level 





Three of our plants have regularly functioning safety committees, Although 
the exact composition varies, top management and plant management are active 
on the committee; the plant Personnel man is a member and the Safety Director 
sits on the committee where possible, Rotating members include department heads 
and assistants and production employees (about two to one in favor of the latter), 

Recommendations of the Safety Committee are ordinarily carried out during the 
month following inspection, The committee checks reports on previous recom- 
mendations and hears reasons for any not completed, Unless there are technical 
difficulties which cannot be overcome, nearly all such recommendations are 
completed,--Chester W, Arnold, Personnel Director, Cone Mills Corporation, 
Greensboro, North Carolina, 

* * * 

The monthly-selected Safety Committee is responsible for the investigation of 
all safety hazards discovered during their tour of duty, They maintain a constant 
vigil for safety violations, as opposed to regularly scheduled plant inspections, The 
committee’s authority is limited to corrective recommendations and follow-up, -- 
D, D, Campbell, Personnel Director, Standard Coil Products Company, Inc., 
Melrose Park, Illinois, 


Committees on Two Levels 





A Central Safety Committee composed of top management, plant managers, 
superintendents, and department heads meets once each quarter to review past 
experience and form policies, The Plant Committees are made up of the super- 
intendent and plant supervisors, These groups at the various plants meet weekly 
or every other week to review plant injuries and devise methods of eliminating 
recurrence of these cases,--Macon P, Miller, Director, Industrial and Public 
Relations, Fieldcrest Mills, Inc., Spray, North Carolina, 

* * * 


We have two safety committees, The Plant Safety Committee consists of 
employees from each department; it serves for two months, with one-half of 
the membership changing each month, The Safety Director acts as chairman, 
The Central Safety Committee consists of section heads and management repre- 
sentatives; it passes on all recommendations presented by the Plant Safety Com- 
mittee,--J, G, Koopman, General Plant Superintendent, Electric Energy, Inc,, 
Joppa, Illinois, 

* * * 
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In addition to the Safety Committee made up of hourly employees, we also 
have a committee which we regard as vitally important in our over-all safety 
program, We have what is known as a Good Housekeeping Committee which is 
made up of the Plant Operating Engineer, the Plant Engineer and his assistant, 
the Company Controller, three assistant brewmasters, the Safety Director, the 
Personnel Director, the Shipping Superintendent, the Malting Plant Superintendent, 
the Grain Elevator Superintendent, and the Superintendent of the Bottling depart- 
ment and his assistants. The committee meets every other Tuesday, at which 
time the recommendations of the previous meeting are checked and the new 
business concerning housekeeping is brought up. This committee has the authority 
to pass on all recommendations of the Safety Committee made up of the hourly 
people. Major recommendations of the latter are approved or rejected; all 
rejected recommendations are answered so that the safety men know why no 
action has been taken. The Good Housekeeping Committee, which is made up of 
department heads, places great emphasis on safety; their efforts in this function 
have done a great deal towards getting both committees to operate as a team.-- 


Paul L. Schuler, Personnel Director, Theo. Hamm Brewing Company, St. Paul, 
Minnesota, 


Committees on Three Levels 





Three safety committees function in the plant. The General Safety Committee 
is composed of the Industrial Relations Manager, Works Manager, two Production 
Managers, two Superintendents, and two General Foremen. The Safety Supervisor 
attends meetings, as well as the Chief Steward of the plant union. Recommendations 
of the Workmen’s Safety Committee are acted upon, and all business pertaining to 
plant safety is discussed. The committee has the authority to act immediately upon 
all recommendations. Any recommendation involving a major expenditure must be 
approved by Plant Management. 

The Foremen’s Safety Committee is composed of six foremen who make a 
complete inspection of the plant once every three months. A new committee is 
selected for each inspection, and recommendations are submitted to the General 
Safety Committee. 

The Workmen’s Safety Committee is composed of six employees. Inspections 
of the entire plant are made once each month by three employees selected from the 
six. Members serve on this committee for a term of six months. Recommendations 
of this group are reviewed and acted upon by the General Safety Committee.-- 

J. K. Dunbar, Industrial Relations Manager, Food Machinery & Chemical Corpora- 
tion, Riverside, California. 


Joint Union- Management Safety Committees 

In companies which have unions, joint union-management safety committees are found 
in 52 percent of the larger companies and 63 percent of the smaller ones. Many larger com- 
panies have such joint safety committees in addition to management safety committees; in 


smaller companies the joint union-management safety committee tends to be a substitute for 
the management safety committee. 








Management representatives on joint safety committees usually range from two to five 
in number. The Safety Director is almost always included, and the Personnel Director is 
often included; superintendents, department heads, or foremen round out the committee 
membership. 


Panel members were asked whether they consider it advisable to have union repre- 
sentation on the safety committee. Among those expressing an opinion, executives in two- 
thirds of larger companies and four-fifths of smaller firms approve of the idea. 


The following arguments are advanced by executives who favor union representation 
on safety committees: 
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Favoring Union Representation on Safety Committees 





Union people are usually the direct workers and are closer to the operation 
than the foreman. If for some reason the foreman fails or is reluctant to take 
action to remedy a condition, the individual usually reports the situation to his 
shop steward or safety committeeman. Therefore complaints are often nipped 
in the bud before they become written grievances. Moreover, union representa- 
tives help sell the Company’s safety program to union members.--C. L. Bryan, 
Industrial Relations Director, The White Motor Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

* * * 


Union representation offers three advantages: (1) Obtaining ideas from 
employees actually working in the department; (2) providing a channel of 
communication to employees through their union -- the union members read 
the minutes of the safety meeting at their monthly general membership meeting; 
(3) impressing on the union the sincerity of the Company’s interest in a safety 
program as well as the desire to make each employee safety- conscious.~-- 

J. W. Trauernicht, Industrial Relations Director, Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel 
Company, High Bridge, New Jersey. 

There is better acceptance of safety programs by employees if their repre- 
sentatives are in on decisions.-- Peter E. Sloane, Industrial Relations Manager, 
The Cornelius Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

* * * 


Representation minimizes misunderstandings and increases cooperation and 
enthusiasm. A mutual approach to discipline in regard to safety reduces friction.-- 
Paul G. Kaponya, Industrial Relations Director, Cannon Electric Company, 

Los Angeles, California. 
* x x 

We feel that union participation will lead to increased employee cooperation 
in observing safety regulations and in bringing unsafe conditions to management’s 


attention.--James S. Wolf, Jr., Personnel Director, Times Facsimile Corporation, 
New York, New York. 


* * * 

While there is no union representation on the General Safety Committee, we 
feel it is advisable to have union representation on special committees which may 
be set up from time to time to consider a specific safety subject. We feel this 
to be a powerful motivation in employee acceptance of safety rules and regulations. 


--John M,. Orr, Personnel Director, Duquesne Light Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 


A variety of reasons for opposing union representation on safety committees are 
adduced by the minority of Panel members holding this viewpoint: 


Opposing Union Representation on Safety Committees 








Past experience indicates that the union’s interest was limited to grievances 
rather than constructive recommendations.--O. C. Nichols, Personnel Manager, 
Simpson Electric Company, Chicago, Illinois. 

* x * 

In our own case we think union representation would lead to controversies 
regarding the need for various types of safety corrections; this might eventually 
hinder rather than help our over-all program.--George Matthews, Personnel 
Manager, Union Steel Products Company, Albion, Michigan. 

* x * 


We believe that safety is basically a management function and should be kept 
as such.--Fred A. Choquette, Personnel Director, Redmond Company, Inc., 
Jacksonville, Arkansas. 

We feel that it is best to put the responsibility for safety practice in the hands 
of trained supervision.--R. O. Brown, Industrial Relations Manager, Fairbanks, 
Morse & Company, Chicago, Illinois. 

* * * 











AWARDS FOR SAFE PERFORMANCE 





With the union represented, safety measures then get involved in union 


politics.--Edward D. Rohrbach, Industrial Relations Director, Botany Mills, Inc., 
Passaic, New Jersey. 


x * 3K 


Our union safety committeemen serve in an advisory capacity. From time 
to time they make helpful suggestions. However, they are reluctant to be critical 
of employees who perform unsafe acts, which are responsible for 85 percent of 
our accidents.--J. L. Ridinger, Director, Safety & Plant Protection, Inland Steel 
Company, East Chicago, Indiana. 
x x xx 
We consider our General Safety Committee a fairly high management level 
committee considering company policies. Discussion is open and frank, 
unhampered by the thought of what impact the expressions have on non- manage- 
ment thinking people or how the information might be used.--H. T. S. Ellison, Jr., 
General Office Manager, The Norwich Pharmacal Company, Norwich, New York. 
* * Xx 
Certainly the Union should have opportunity to express its views, but ability 
to stop operations is one drawback to extending their authority.--W. A. J. Shaner, 
Industrial Relations Director, Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pennsylvania. 


Union Safety Committees 





In several companies which do not have joint union- management safety committees, 


the union maintains its own safety committee; this committee polices safety measures and 
reports to the Company Safety Director. 


AWARDS FOR SAFE PERFORMANCE 


Fully one-half of all companies participating in the Personnel Policies Forum offer no 
rewards or special incentives to employees who compile a good safety record. The reasoning 
behind this approach is summed up in the comment by one Panel member, who says: 





We do not believe an employee should be rewarded just because he is a safe 
worker. The law of self preservation should be incentive enough for anyone to 


work safely.--Fred A. Choquette, Personnel Director, Redmond Company, Inc., 
Jacksonville, Arkansas, 


The remaining one-half of all companies, however, do give special awards to employees 
for safe job performance. To a large extent, such awards are made on a group basis -- for 
instance, to all employees in the department (or plant) having the best or the most improved 
safety record. A trophy, banner, or certificate is generally presented to the winning depart- 
ment; this presentation is frequently made at a special luncheon or dinner for the selected 
group. In many cases individual employees comprising the winning department are given 
individual pins or certificates; at times they also receive such personal gifts as lighters, 
pens, pencils, cigarettes, or key chains. As a rule, considerable publicity in the Company 
house organ or on Company bulletin boards is devoted to holders of the best safety record. 


Cash awards for safe performance are the exception rather than the rule. Among 
companies which grant safety awards, only about 10 percent give presents in the form of cash. 


A number of companies confer special safety awards offered under the auspices of 
state or national safety organizations. For example, the National Society for the Prevention 
of Blindness, through its ‘‘Wise Owl Club’’, makes awards available; so do the United States 
Bureau of Mines and the National Safety Council. 


Here in detail are the safety award programs carried on in two larger companies, 
as described by Panel members: 


Our awards program consists of the following features: (1) a Company- wide 
President’s Trophy is given annually to the plant having the greatest improvement 
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in accident frequency (percent) over the average of the last five years; (2) ina 
Company-wide cash award contest, $500 is given annually to the plant having the 
lowest accident frequency; the money is distributed to employees on some com- 
petitive basis determined by the winning plant; (3) at one location there is a 
Plant Manager’s Trophy given annually to the department with the best safety 
record; (4) one location has a monthly award of a pair of safety shoes, with the 
winning employee chosen by lottery in the department having the best record; 
(5) four locations have annual or semi-annual safety banquets or picnic programs, 
to which all employees in departments having no lost time accidents during the 
period are invited; and (6) one location has a safety suggestion program which 
gives an award of $2.00 to any employee making a safety suggestion which is 
adopted by the Company.--Industrial Relations Officer, larger southern company. 
* * * 

Our most active safety program is in connection with our drivers. To keep 
the program alive and attention focused on the problem, we use several techniques: 
(1) an annual safety meeting is held in each area, including an award dinner to 
which wives are invited; (2) driver contributions of $1 per month are matched by 
the Company and placed in a ‘‘kitty’’; this amount is divided among the accident- 
free drivers at the close of the year; (3) additional cash awards and prizes are 
presented to drivers accumulating accident-free records as follows: 1 or 2 years-- 
$5; 3 or 4 years--$15; 5 years--$25; 6 to 9 years--$30; 10 years--$30 plus a $100 
gold watch; 11 years--$35; 12 years--$40; 13 years--$45; 14 years--$50; 
15 years-~-to be determined at later date; (4) the drivers in each of our three 
warehouses compete as a group for an annual safety trophy which is kept by the 
winning team for a period of one year.--Robert N. Benham, Perscnnel Director, 
Red Owl Stores, Inc., Hopkins, Minnesota, 


As suggested above, safety award winners in many companies are determined as the 
result of a safety contest. One weakness of the inter-departmental type of safety contest is 
described in the following comment by a personnel executive: 


We have just completed a six-months safety contest, the prize being a night 
out. Each department competed against its own record, with maximum improve- 
ment as the goal, The contest was very effective in that the winning department 
finished with no injuries requiring other than minor attention by the plant nurse. 
However, in the other departments interest lagged as they slipped out of the 
running. The contest was in the nature of an experiment; as a plant-wide safety 
incentive we do not feel that it was successful. --Peter E. Sloane, Industrial 
Relations Manager, The Cornelius Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Several award ‘‘gimmicks’’ used by companies in safety promotion include these: 





Each month employees in departments or divisions of departments that 
improve their total injury experience by 25 percent over their five-year average 
are eligible to smoke.--J. L. Ridinger, Director, Safety & Plant Protection, 
Inland Steel Company, East Chicago, Indiana. 

* x * 

We have a safety contest in which the employee who has a good safety record 
is eligible to have his wife’s name placed in a box for prize drawing. In order to 
win a prize, the lucky lady must know the month’s safety slogan.--R. B. Allport, 
Jr., Camp Manufacturing Company, Inc., Franklin, Virginia. 

* * * 


A ‘White Elephant’’ award is given to the department having the poorest 
monthly accident record.--E. G. Mattison, Labor Relations Manager, Lockheed 
Aircraft Corporation, Marietta, Georgia. 











PENALTIES FOR SAFETY VIOLATIONS 





PENALTIES FOR SAFETY VIOLATIONS 


Penalties imposed for failure to observe safety rules generally follow the usual 
disciplinary sequence -- that is, warning followed by layoff and finally by discharge. Many 
companies, however, vary somewhat from this pattern. For example, some firms discharge 


employees after one or two warnings, without any layoff; other employers apparently lay off 
safety violators at the first infraction. 


Disciplinary action will vary, a number of Panel members explain, according to the 
particular safety rules broken. Thus: 


Depending upon the nature or seriousness of the offense, the penalties vary 
from reprimand to actual dismissal. For instance, failure to properly dispose 
of a used or oily wiping cloth warrants a reprimand; smoking in a restricted area 
is cause for immediate dismissal.--L. E. Spooner, Industrial Relations Director, 
The Sherwin-Williams Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


At the same time, executives in 5 percent of larger companies and 12 percent of 
smaller firms report that there are no penalties for violations of safety rules. 


Representative statements by Panel members, describing the disciplinary steps taken 
in their companies, are as follows: 


The first offense is followed by a discussion and verbal warning, the second 
offense by a warning letter, and the third offense by a two or three day layoff. 
These penalties (especially for a third offense) must be applied with common 
sense after a thorough investigation. Minor offenses can usually be cleared by 


a verbal warning.-- Fred A. Christ, Brunner Manufacturing Company, Utica, 
New York. 


* * * 

A second written warning for the same offense or a third written warning 
for different offenses makes discharge mandatory. Suspension is used as the 
situation warrants.--B. C. Sanders, Personnel Manager, Proctor Electric 
Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Penalties Provided Under Union Contracts 





The great majority of collective bargaining agreements do not spell out specific 
penalties for safety violations, Panel members report. However, some union contracts 
contain language enabling the disciplining of employees guilty of unsafe practices, For 


example, the contract clause in effect at Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pennsylvania, 
reads as follows: . 


Employees must use protective devices and safety equipment provided. 
Any employee who fails to observe safety rules established by the Company 


for the protection of himself and other employees will be subject to disciplinary 
action by the Company. 


Of course, contracts generally give management the right to discipline for cause; 
penalties for safety violation can be administered as an extension of this general right, 
in the absence of a specific governing provision. 


Practices followed by several companies are described in comments by Panel 
members: 


Specific penalties are not provided for in our collective bargaining agreement. 
The general right to administer discipline is recognized, but modified by the pro- 
vision that before final disciplinary action is taken, the Company will inform and 
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if necessary discuss the case with the union representative.--John M. Orr, 
Personnel Director, Duquesne Light Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
* * * 


While the collective bargaining agreement does not spell out penalties, 
the union goes along with disciplinary action.--Richard E, Kahdeman, Personnel 
Manager, Robertshaw- Fulton Controls Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 


For the most part, where contracts set forth specific penalties for safety violations, 
discipline short of discharge usually takes the form of warnings and layoffs. An employee 
who commits unsafe practices, however, may be subject to other types of penalties. For 
example, the collective bargaining agreement in effect at Braniff Airways, Inc., Dallas, 
Texas, states: 


No employee hereunder shall be entitled to sick leave allowance when 
sickness or injury is due to the employee’s willful disregard of accepted 
safety practices. 


HELPING THE ‘‘ACCIDENT- PRONE’”’ EMPLOYEE 


Most companies take concrete steps to assist their accident- prone employees to work 
safely, members of the Personnel Policies Forum indicate. Measures which a company will 
take to this end include any or all of the following: individual consultations with the employee 
in an attempt to get to the root of the problem; a detailed medical examination to determine 
whether there is a physical disability; intensive training; close supervision; assigning safety 
duties to the employee involved; issuing warnings regarding the consequences of further 
accidents; and finally, transferring the employee to a job for which he is better suited. 





More intensive training is the remedy advocated most frequently by personnel execu- 
tives, while transfer to another job is named almost as frequently. In the following para- 
graphs, Panel members describe the various programs which companies follow in coping 
with the accident-prone employee: 


We try to determine whether it is the employee or the job conditions which 
are cauSing the injuries. If it is the former, we try to place him on a job that 
is more suitable to him; of course, if it’s job conditions, these are corrected.-- 
D. I, Harrison, Personnel Director, Titeflex, Inc., Springfield, Massachusetts. 

* * * 

We have been able to help a large number of accident-prone employees through 
proper job placement, and by having them attend our First Aid schools to learn 
how and why injuries occur. This interest makés them very safety-minded, and 
they usually become outstandingly safe workers.-- Paul L. Schuler, Personnel 
Director, Theo. Hamm Brewing Company, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

* * * 


The method used, of course, will depend upon the reason for the employee’s 
behavior. When this can be determined, the employee can usually be helped by 
just talking it over. His supervisor would be the ideal one to do this, but some- 
times the Safety Department can help. Such employees are helped by giving them 
the feeling of greater responsibility. Changing the type of work assignment some- 
times helps.--Norman P. Knowlton, Vice President, Mallinckrodt Chemical Works, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

* * * 

Check the job carefully to see if the man can change to a safer method. Con- 
sider giving him a transfer. Give more individual attention to accident prevention 
instruction. Try incentives such as greater responsibility--for instance, by 
placing him on the safety committee--and give more recognition for work well 
done.-- Personnel Manager, smaller midwestern company. 

* * * 

Accident- prone employees are watched carefully and coached in safe practices. 
--Fred A. Christ, Personnel Manager, Brunner Manufacturing Company, Utica, 
New York, 
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A fairly comprehensive program for solving the accident- prone problem is outlined by 
James R. Keough, Production and Purchases Manager at Fenwal Inc., Ashland, Massachusetts: 


Since we are a small company it is relatively easy for our plant nurse and 
physician to analyze the medical records of our employees on an informal basis 
and identify accident- prone employees. Several measures can be taken to solve 
problems posed by such employees, and in our company one or all of these things 
are being done: (1) A complete physical examination is given provided the 
employee will voluntarily accept such help from a Company physician; (2) Accident- 
prone employees are requested to take transfers to less hazardous work; in some 
cases the Company insists upon transfers if the employee wishes to keep his job; 
(3) Time and motion studies are made on the job in order to instruct the employee 
in a safer approach to his work; (4) Department heads are made aware of the 
records of accident- prone employees and are instructed to maintain closer super- 
vision over them; (5) Counselling of an accident- prone employee by the Personnel 
Department often assists in diagnosing and providing relief in the situation. 


A number of Panel members suggest that accident- prone employees be warned about 
the consequences of further accidents. D. A. Shields, General Manager, Superior Coach 
Corporation, Kosciusko, Mississippi, illustrates this viewpoint: 


The employee should be given a reminder that his job is at stake if he 
continues to have accidents. 


One personnel-industrial relations executive, on the other hand, takes exception to the 
recommendation that accident- prone employees be warned; his reasons are as follows: 


In the case of accident- prone employees, it has been our experience that this 
type of employee is easily recognized. However, a discussion with an accident- 
prone employee concerning his numerous accidents is not considered a recom- 
mended method of helping him to work safely. An employee who is accident- prone 
seems to be subject to even more accidents when this point is brought out to him.-- 


J. Robert Malone, Industrial Relations Manager, Northeastern Engineering, Inc., 
Manchester, New Hampshire. 


While the great majority of companies actively seek to assist their accident- prone 
employees, a sizable proportion of firms indicate that they do not make the attempt. Some 
of them have given up on the problem, as the comments below make clear: 


Regarding accident- prone employees, we recognize the fact that there are such 
people in our plant. However, in our opinion the effort necessary to assist these 
people is out of proportion to the value received. We prefer to concentrate on over- 
all plant safety problems.--T. C. Heagstedt, Industrial Relations Manager, Van Cleef 
Inc., Div. of Johns- Manville, Chicago, Illinois. 

* * x 


In reviewing the accidents in our own plants, we found that 35 percent of all 
accidents for the years 1952 and 1953 represented accidents which happened to 
the same employees two, three, and even four times during that period. These 
people, despite our efforts, still continue to have accidents. They could be put 
through safety meetings until the cows come home, and have safety signs plastered 
all around them, but they would still day dream and try to solve their own problems 
rather than the situation at hand. In such cases, we feel it is to the benefit of all 
concerned to let them go after ample warning.--Robert E. Slauenwhite, Vice Presi- 
dent, Personnel Administration, Art Steel Company, Inc., New York, New York. 


Mr. Slauenwhite follows up his remarks on the accident-prone employee with a 
challenging query: 


The all-important question today in the field of safety is whether we should try 
to prevent injury by engineering the hazards out of the job environment, or by 
getting at the psychological reasons for the accident proneness of those who suffer 
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injuries. We protect our machines and provide safety equipment for our workers, 
but have we given enough thought to eliminating the boredom and monotony of 
certain jobs which tend to relax the awareness and interest of the worker ? 


SAFETY EQUIPMENT 


Special safety equipment is used by employees to some extent in practically all com- 
panies engaged in manufacturing, Panel members report. Such equipment is for the most 
part supplied free of charge by the employer. In many instances the latter’s obligations as 
regards safety equipment are spelled out in his collective bargaining agreement; the following 
clause is one example of such contractual arrangements: 


Protective devices such as respirators, goggles, safety glasses, welding 
hoods, welding glasses, helmets, special gloves, other safety equipment and 
mechanical safeguards necessary to protect the employee from injury shall be 
provided by the Company at no cost to the employee in accordance with usual 
standards of safety and health. The Company agrees to encourage the wearing 
of safety shoes by paying two dollars to each employee who purchases safety shoes 
to wear on his job.--Contract clause in effect at The Garlock Packing Company, 
Palmyra, New York. 


As the above clause suggests, safety shoes are items for which the employee himself 
is primarily responsible. In the majority of companies wherein such equipment is used, 
the employee must pay for the shoes himself, although through the Company he is often able 
to purchase them at cost. In many of the remaining firms, the employer stands part of the 
expense: Company contributions range from one-fifth to one-half of the cost, with one-half 
or one-third as the most frequent; Company contributions which are stated in dollars-and- 
cents terms range from $1.00 to $3.00 per pair, with $2.00 as the most common contribution. 
In a limited number of companies, meanwhile, the employer pays the full cost of safety shoes. 


While goggles and safety glasses are generally supplied free by the employer, the latter 
usually pays only part of the cost when prescription glasses are involved. In such instances 
the employee will often pay for the examination, while the Company pays for the frames and 
lenses. In other firms the extent of the Company contribution for prescription safety glasses 
is designated as a proportion (ranging from one-fourth to one-half) of the cost, or as a fixed 
amount (in most cases from $2.00 to $2.75, but ranging as high as $5.00). At the same time, 
a small proportion of companies require their employees to stand the full expense of safety 
glasses, whether of the prescription type or otherwise. 


Various facets of the safety equipment programs of several companies participating in 
the Personnel Policies Forum are detailed in the remarks below: 





We are just instituting a 100 percent safety glass program. Although it is still 
too early to tell about results, we do feel that aside from the immediate protection 
afforded, wearing glasses will also have the benefit of keeping ‘‘safety’’ in every- 
one’s mind.--Peter E. Sloane, Industrial Relations Manager, The Cornelius Company, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
* * * 


We pay the entire cost of glasses and shoes. In addition, we grant one-half hour 
off with pay to employees authorized to purchase safety shoes so that they can be 
properly fitted. We give time off with pay only for the first purchase.--James S. 
Wolf, Jr., Personnel Director, Times Facsimile Corporation, New York, New York. 

* * * 

Provision for compulsory wearing of safety shoes by all employees was included 
in one labor contract this year, At other locations substantial progress toward use 
of safety shoes by all employees continues on a voluntary basis. We have found that 
employees are more receptive to the purchase of safety shoes through our payroll 
deduction plan during periods of lessened business activity.--Robert J. Wagner, 


Industrial Relations Manager, Harbison-Walker Refractories Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 
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COMPANY SAFETY BUDGETS 


The great majority of companies represented in the Personnel Policies Forum do not 
allocate a specific amount in their annual budgets for safety as such. Panel members in only 
one-fourth of larger firms and one-sixth of smaller ones were able to cite (or estimate) a 
per-employee dollars-and-cents figure representing the amount budgeted directly for safety. 





The typical response to this inquiry is exemplified by the remarks of an Industrial 
Relations Manager in a larger eastern company, who states: 


Safety is part of the Production job and is handled as a line function with 
no separate budget for safety activities. 


Among executives who did give a dollars- per-employee cost figure, there was un- 
fortunately no agreement as to exactly what ingredients went into the safety budget. Thus 
the figures they volunteered, which ranged from a minimum of $1 annually per employee to 


a maximum of $50 per employee (with a median of from $5 to $7 per employee), may not be 
too helpful. 





Most useful for comparison purposes, therefore, are the few replies which describe 
or delimit the make-up of the safety budget or expense- sheet; these replies are given below: 


While there is no annual budget set up for employees’ safety as such, the cost 
of the following could be allocated on a per-employee basis: (1) Time and expense 
of safety meetings; (2) Time and expense of plant safety tours; (3) Protection of 
employees against accidental exposure to radiation and various fumes; (complete 
physical examinations are given regularly to employees exposed to radiation and 
fumes); (4) Safety shoes and clothing worn by Plating Room employees; free issue 
of safety glasses to any employee working on or about moving machinery; 

(5) Instruction of first-aid group on Company time; (6) Expense of safety bulletins; 
(7) Administrative expenses of personnel involved in caring for the safety of em- 
ployees. We estimate that if the cost of these services were pro-rated, it would 
amount to approximately $5.00 per employee every year.--James R. Keough, 
Production and Purchases Manager, Fenwal Inc., Ashland, Massachusetts (480 
employees). 

x * * 

We regard $4.00 per employee as the ‘‘safety promotion’’ budget. This does 
not include salaries of safety supervisors, safety equipment provided, or the cost 
of guards, devices, and safe working conditions.--W. F. Cook, Industrial Relations 
Director, Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Neenah, Wisconsin (8,500 employees). 

* * * 

Five dollars per employee per year includes the safety incentive program, 
safety awards, and.safety glasses furnished by the Company.--J. K. Dunbar, 
Industrial Relations Manager, Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Riverside, 
California (1,416 employees). 

* * 

We compute the cost of safety training at $1,500, and the cost of machine guards 
and other maintenance safety charges at $11,000. The latter figure is based on 20 
hours labor per week @ $2.50, 2 hours supervision per week @ $2.50, and materials 
@ $165.00 per week, over a period of 50 weeks.--Alex Clark, Personnel Director, 
Baldwin Rubber Company, Pontiac, Michigan (972 employees). 


SELLING THE SAFETY PROGRAM TO FOREMEN 


In the final analysis, the success of a company’s safety program depends upon the extent 
to which it ‘‘sells’’ that program to the lowest managerial rank, the foreman. Unless the 


latter vigorously stresses safety to his subordinates at all times, the safety program will fall 
short of its goals. 
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Approaches 


Keeping the foreman alert to safety is accomplished in a number of ways, personnel 
executives report. Initially, top management shows an enthusiastic interest in safety. 
Foremen are made to realize that safety is an integral part of their job; this is accomplished 
(among other things) by holding them responsible for all accidents in their department. They 
are actively enrolled in the safety campaign -- for instance, through participation on safety 
committees, Specialized training is given to foremen -- for example, by having them attend 
local and/or national safety organization meetings -- in order to thoroughly prepare them for 
the safety aspects of their supervisory duties. 


Other approaches which are utilized in developing safety- consciousness among foremen 
are these: the dollars-and-cents approach -- stressing the higher efficiency and lower costs 
that accompany safe practices; the human relations approach -- emphasizing the needless 
suffering brought on by accidents; and the incentives approach -- offering special inducements 
to foremen for improved safety records, 


In the remarks which follow, Panel members describe various steps which they take 
in actively enlisting foremen in the safety program: 


Endorsement by Top Management 





Top management -- President, Vice President, and division heads -- publicly 
announce their interest and backing of the safety program. The President of the 
Company originally sent out a management memo discussing the problem, and 
followed this by keeping intimately informed of the program’s progress. Discus- 
sion-type conferences were held with the foremen to explore problems and find 
solutions.-- Paul G. Kaponya, Industrial Relations Director, Cannon Electric Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, California. 

* * * 

Top and middle management must be sold on the safety program. A foreman 
will not enthusiastically co-operate in a program unless he can see that his 
supervisor believes in it.--B. W. Lawrenz, Personnel Director, Victor Adding 
Machine Company, Chicago, Illinois. 


Safety a Part of Foreman’s Job 





We feel that safety is a line function and an integral part of the duties of line 
supervision. By experience, we have found that our safety program has broken 
down in those cases where we have tended to consider safety as the primary respon- 
sibility of a staff department. In such cases, the feeling inevitably develops in the 
line supervision of ‘‘Let George do it -- it’s his job.’’--Industrial Relations Officer, 
larger southern company. 

* * * 

We attempt to tie safety into the foreman’s regular day-to-day activity by 
having him develop job safety analysis as a work requirement, and then placing 
him in a position of responsibility within the framework of the additional safety 
program.--A. C. Thornton, Industrial Relations Manager, International Minerals 
& Chemical Corp., Chicago, Illinois. 

* * * 

Safety is spelled out in their position evaluation, so foremen know that their 
Salary is based on proper safety performance.--W. A. J. Shaner, Industrial Rela- 
tions Director, Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pennsylvania. 

* * * 

Foremen are required to appear before the Safety Committee and account for 
each accident in their department, including actions taken to prevent recurrence.-~- 
Gerald M. Coxe, Personnel Director, Universal Winding Company, Cranston, 
Rhode Island. 
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Participation in Safety Activities 





For us, the most effective results have come from rotating the foreman 
representative on the Safety Committee so that each foreman has a chance 
to participate in accident prevention with specialists in that work. Generally 
the foremen become much more ‘‘safety-conscious’’ and more actively promote 
safety in their own department.--H. F. Battles, Industrial Relations Department, 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Co., Peabody, Massachusetts. 
* * Xe 
Our safety supervisor is always a foreman. Each six months a new foreman, 
from Production, Shipping, or Maintenance comes into the Safety Supervisor’s 
position to continue the program, Through this rotation system we are able to 
train all foremen in the area of safety specifically and in personnel and labor 
relations generally. Having the philosophy that the foreman on the floor is your 
best safety supervisor, we believe this program will prove the soundest in the 
long run, By rotating foremen in the safety position, the problem of ‘‘selling’’ 
is minimized. Either the foreman has previously been the Safety Supervisor and 
understands the problem, or anticipates being the Safety Supervisor and is sym- 
pathetic to the problem.--T. C. Heagstedt, Industrial Relations Manager, Van Cleef 
Inc., Division of Johns- Manville, Chicago, Illinois. 
* x 


Foremen make inspections of other departments to determine whether safety 
hazards exist, and make recommendations for correction.--Norman D. Everson, 
Industrial Relations Manager, Bernheim Distilling Company, Louisville, Kentucky. 

* * * 


Through conferences on safety in the supervisory development program, fore- 
men in effect participate in establishing the controlling policies, procedures and 
practices.--J. W. Trauernicht, Industrial Relations Director, Taylor- Wharton 
Iron & Steel Company, High Bridge, New Jersey. 


Safety Training 





Safety training is integrated with our initial foreman training and is sustained 
in the same manner that good employee relations, cost, and quality are maintained. 
We use such tools as ‘‘on-the-job’’ training, foreman development courses, follow- 
up training courses, meetings with line supervision, and publicity on injuries and 
serious near-injuries.--H. L. Funk, Jr., Personnel Superintendent, E.I. duPont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., Seaford, Delaware. 

* * * 

Foremen attend educational safety courses conducted by the local Safety 
Council.--S. F. Larchar, Vice President in Charge of Industrial Relations, Thomas 
A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, New Jersey. 

; * * x 

Our foremen are taken from the rank and file. At one time or another they have 
been exposed to the safety program, either through our First Aid course, or through 
serving on our Safety Committee for one year. They are provided with a Super- 
visor’s Manual which includes all safety rules.-- Paul L. Schuler, Personnel Director, 
Theo. Hamm Brewing Company, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Dollars-and-Cents Approach 





Safety can best be sold to supervision by demonstrating that it is just good 
business to have a department operate in a safe manner, that safe operation is 
profitable operation, and that no supervisor can afford the lost time which results 
from unsafe operation.--B. W. Lawrenz, Personnel Director, Victor Adding Machine 
Co., Chicago, Illinois. 

x * x 

We stressed the higher efficiency of safe operation, lower costs (including in- 
surance), and the advantage of carrying on a safety program in preference to 
nursing the injured and litigating claims. Dollar savings after the first year of our 
program were very impressive.--J. Ridge Hicks, Personnel Director, Hot Shoppes, 
Inc., Washington, D. C. 
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Human Relations Approach 





Safety is sold on the basis of human relations, It hurts everyone when a person 
is injured--the individual, the department, and the Company.--A. O. Preyer, Jr., 
Industrial Relations Manager, Barnes Manufacturing Company, Mansfield, Ohio. 

* * % 


We explain to the foreman the Company responsibility to the employee morally, 
financially, and legally.--Walter E. Miller, Jr., Industrial Relations Director, 
Kwikset Locks, Inc., Anaheim, California. 


Special Incentives for Foremen 





Safety is one item considered in computing supervisors’ bonus earnings.-- 
D. A. Shields, General Manager, Superior Coach Corporation, Kosciusko, 
Mississippi. 


Media 


Foremen are briefed on safety, in most instances, at the regular supervisory group 
meetings; sometimes these meetings are part of a training series. With regard to working 
materials, several Panel members stress the worth of a written safety policy. 


Some idea of techniques used in orienting supervisors on safety is given in the following 
comments by personnel-industrial relations executives: 


At our district sales meeting each four weeks our safety man gives a report. 

At our annual meeting a play or skit on accident prevention is presented.--C. A. 
Voris, Employee Relations Manager, Albers Super Markets Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
* * * 

Monthly safety meetings are held throughout the year, with special conferences 
in which slides, motion pictures, and charts are used whenever the plant experience 
takes a turn for the worse.--L. E. Spooner, Industrial Relations Director, The 
Sherwin-Williams Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

* * * 


Our foremen are posted on safety through periodic lectures by the Supervisor 
of Ground Safety and outside safety experts, and by the distribution of two National 
Safety Council magazines entitled ‘‘Industrial Supervisor’’ and ‘‘National Safety 


News’’.--Malcolm Harrison, Vice President, Industrial Relations, Braniff Airways, 
Inc., Dallas, Texas, 


Selling the safety program to foremen, a number of Panel members emphasize, is a 


continuing responsibility. Thus Ford R. Larrabee, President of Cincinnati Industries Inc., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, declares: 


The first ‘‘sale’’ is not the final sale. Foremen must be sold and re-sold. 
They must be prepared to sell and re-sell the theme of safety. 


GETTING SAFETY ACROSS TO RANK-AND- FILE 


Supervisory Guidance 





The attitude of the rank-and-file employee towards safety is to a large extent a reflec- 
tion of his immediate supervisor’s approach to safety. Members of the Personnel Policies 
Forum agree that foremen must be constantly alert to unsafe conditions and take remedial 
action, In particular, Panel members feel that a private discussion between foreman and in- 
dividual employee is especially valuable in promoting safety; group discussions on safety 
matters, led by the foreman, are also deemed of value in developing safe practices. The fore- 
man further has the responsibility of orienting newcomers to his department in safe procedures, 
These approaches are illustrated in the following remarks by Panel members: 
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We use all of the promotional media in the book -- posters, visual aids, 
articles in the company magazine, special booklets, training conferences, 
demonstrations and practice of actual work operations, models of equipment, 
and so forth. The most effective tool, however, has been found to be a safety 
observation plan whereby each supervisor is required to constantly observe 
work operations being performed, in order to spot unsafe working habits and 
to correct them immediately. Records are kept of these inspections in order 
to identify areas that require more training effort.--E. J. Moen, Assistant Vice 
President, Wisconsin Telephone Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 

* * * 


We have used various types of promotional media for a number of years. 

This included National Safety Council posters, payroll stuffers, safety booklets, 
display boards, and the like. Despite this we made very little improvement in 
our accident experience until 1951, Prior to 1951 our accident frequency ranged 
from 30 to 50. 

In 1951 at the suggestion of the foreman of our largest department, we began 
a program similar to that of General Motors, wherein foremen would talk to at 
least two people per day for five minutes regarding safety. The foremen were 
provided with bulletins covering specific types of accidents we had had in our own 
plant, or in some cases with purchased safety pamphlets covering specific areas 
of safety. The results were instantaneous and amazing, One large department 
which had previously experienced one or two accidents per month began a record 
that went for 584,000 man-hours without an accident, over a period of almost three 
years. Our over-all plant accident frequency dropped from 33.43 in 1950 to 16.26 
in 1951. In 1952 it dropped to 11.85, and in 1953 went to 8.34. For 1954 to date 
(through October) it is 8.76. Our severity rate has followed the same trend. 

Our experience with this program has convinced us that there is no substitute 
for ‘‘talking to the guy on the job’’ about safety.--George Matthews, Personnel 
Manager, Union Steel Products Company, Albion, Michigan. 

* x x 


In addition to the usual approaches to safety, we sponsor a program of depart- 
mental safety meetings under which the direct foreman meets with the employees 
twice a month. These meetings consume approximately twenty minutes’ time and 
are used by the foreman in educating the employees on safety techniques and latest 
developments in the field. Suggestions are solicited from the rank-and-file em- 
ployees and these safety suggestions are answered at the subsequent meeting. The 
material discussed at these meetings is furnished largely by the Safety Department. 
Recent lost-time cases are discussed, as well as near-accidents. We feel this pro- 
gram is very effective.--R. D. Clark, Assistant Manager, Industrial and Manage- 
ment Employee Relations, Sinclair Refining Company, East Chicago, Indiana, 


Employee Participation 








Employee participation is the second criterion for a successful safety program, in the 
opinion of personnel executives. Such participation takes the form of membership on safety 
and inspection committees, and often includes employee suggestions for safer operation. Thus: 


We have used the usual promotional media; however, we found that the best 
means of getting this program across to our employees was through our Safety 
Committee. Of the group on the Committee, six were on a rotating basis; in other 
words, they served for a period of six months and then were replaced by six others. 
The six months interval was, of course, staggered so that we would not have a com- 
plete turnover at any one time. The purpose of rotation is to give as many employ- 
ees as possible a chance to serve and to get acquainted with the safety program as 
such, We felt that the more people there were familiar with it, the more safety 
salesmen we would have in the shop. To date this has worked very effectively.-- 

D. I. Harrison, Personnel Director, Titeflex, Inc., Springfield, Massachusetts. 
* * * 

Probably the best attempt to instill safety into the minds of employees is to 

make them feel a part of the program. We use our shop employees alternately as 
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part of a three-man team to conduct monthly safety and housekeeping tours in the 
plant. The feeling they develop in seeking out hazards while on the assigned tour, 
often carries over into their everyday work assignments. After being assigned to 
the inspection team for two or three months, the watchful eye for hazards seems 


to become a habit.--D. F, Ghent, Labor Relations Manager, Flexonics Corporation, 
Maywood, Illinois. 
* * * 


The first of each year, 38 men are selected as department safety representatives. 
The new men and all department foremen are invited to a banquet where safety talks 
are given, with particular emphasis on the work achieved by their predecessors. 
Each new safety man is given a badge to identify him as being an authority for 
safety in his department. Safety movies are shown, as well as football, hunting or 
fishing pictures. Then we have a drawing for about 25 door prizes. The foreman 
learns about the new safety man in his department for the coming year, and every- 
one leaves that meeting with enthusiasm and a ‘‘shot in the arm’’ to try to lower the 
accident frequency in the departments they represent.-- Paul L. Schuler, Personnel 
Director, Theo. Hamm Brewing Company, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

* * * 


The division has a safety suggestion program which considers any and all 
suggestions submitted by employees. All of the safety suggestions go to top man- 
agement for decision if not considered feasible by other supervisors. Rejection of 
a safety suggestion comes only from top management.--J. R. Terry, Safety Engineer, 
Davison Chemical Company, Division of W. R. Grace & Co., Bartow, Florida. 


‘*Engineering Out’’ Safety Hazards 





As an adjunct to the remedial efforts of both foreman and employee, analysis of accident 


experience should be used as the starting point to ‘‘engineer out’’ hazardous conditions, Panel 
members aver. For example: 


Our better-than-average safety record is attributed largely to a very com- 
prehensive procedure for analyzing all types of accidents. Forms provided for 
this purpose compel a thorough investigation of all contributing factors. By deter- 
mining the direct and indirect causes of each accident, we are able to institute 
appropriate corrective measures.--W. W. Pear, Labor Relations Analyst, Lever 
Brothers Company, New York, New York, 

* * * 

We have not used a ‘‘permotional’’ approach to safety in several years. Our 
present efforts are in compiling statistics of every visit to the medical department 
and using such data to learn of areas of accident exposure. From these statistics 
we find that certain departments, operations, ard work classifications tend to pro- 
duce minor injuries of a similar nature. As these tendencies are recognized, an 
engineering study of the area is made in an attempt to uncover the hazard- producing 
method and to build a safer method. Each statistical study takes into consideration 
not only methods of operations, but also working conditions--for instance, drafts, 
heat, noise, lighting, and materials. As we uncover these hazards we eliminate or 
minimize causes of minor injuries. This in turn reduces exposure to the more 
disabling accidents which result in permanent, partial or total injury to the employee. 
The further result is then, of course, lower workmen’s compensation cost.--T. C. 
Heagstedt, Industrial Relations Manager, Van Cleef Inc., Division of Johns- Manville, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Specific ‘‘Selling’’ Devices 





Some of the specific devices recommended in ‘‘selling’’ the safety program to employ- 
ees include these: first getting the endorsement of the union representatives; setting up a 
safety goal; stressing the importance of safety records in performance reviews; showing the 
relationship between accidents and reduced profit-sharing; publicizing accidents and near- 
accidents; arranging for talks to employees by the Medical department; publicizing the worst 
safety records; and through contests (slogan contests, for instance), granting awards for safe 
operation and safety-mindedness, To illustrate: 
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First sell the safety program to the stewards and shop committee men.-- 

W. Berard, Personnel Manager, Koehring Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
* * * 

Encourage a desire among employees to set a ‘‘Safety Record’’.--Chester 

W. Arnold, Personnel Director, Cone Mills Corp., Greensboro, North Carolina. 
* * * 

Employees are informed regularly that accidents cost money and reduce 
profits. Since we have a profit-sharing plan, we find that this information acts 
as an additional incentive.--James R. Keough, Production and Purchases Manager, 
Fenwal Inc., Ashland, Massachusetts. 

* x * 

The shock treatment -- pictures or articles about accidents or near accidents 

in the Company -- seems most effective. General publicity and slogans are often 


taken too lightly.--D. F. Ghent, Labor Relations Manager, Flexonics Corporation, 
Maywood, Illinois. 


* % as 


We have been publicizing departments with the poorest housekeeping and most 
hazardous conditions, by placing the department name in a conspicuous place for 
all employees to know they are in the ‘‘Dog House’’.--W. P. Dudley, Vice President, 
The Ohio Steel Foundry Company, Lima, Ohio. 
* x * 


We have had a considerable degree of success in arousing interest in safety 
through slogan contests held each month. At the monthly safety meeting conducted 
by the foreman, a safety slogan for the month is announced. Several days later the 
Safety Engineer selects employees at random and asks them to repeat the slogan; 
if they do they receive a silver dollar. We have found that the employees enjoy 
this and now post the slogan very conspicuously in their departments. 

We have gotten away from a formalized type of program based upon frequency 
reports, This approach seemed to put safety on too much of a competitive basis, 
resulting in the failure to report minor accidents and other negative courses of 
action for purposes of improving the ‘‘record.’’ We now find that a less formalized 
but nevertheless effective program of education through meetings, posters, contests, 
orientation of new employees, housekeeping, machine guarding, reports and statistics 
helps us keep our accident frequency at a low level.--John W. Reardon, Personnel 
Manager, Charles Bruning Company, Inc., Teterboro, New Jersey. 


The paragraph below, representing an excerpt from a letter which one company sent 
to all employees, illustrates still another technique for promoting safety -- namely, en- 
rolling the employee’s family in the safety campaign. The employer using this device is the 
Riverside, California plant of the Food Machinery and Chemical Corporation; the gist of the 


letter, signed by J. K. Dunbar, Industrial Relations Manager, and dated January 26, 1953, 
reads as follows: 


Starting the first of February, we are adding a little something to our safety 
program. Each month a number of banners will be displayed prominently through- 
out the plant with a ‘‘Safety Slogan’’ on them. We want all of the family, as well as 
the employees, to know what that ‘‘Safety Slogan’’ is, to talk about it and discuss it 
at home. Once each month we are going to pick some one of our employees’ fami- 
lies at random and telephone them or call on them personally and ask a,member of 
the family what the ‘‘Safety Slogan’’ is for the month at our plant. If they can tell 
us what it is, they will be presented with a very useful article as a token of our 
appreciation for the interest they have shown in our general plant safety. Of course, 
if they cannot answer the question, we will go on to someone else until we can find 
a family that can. 

As you can tell from this letter, this is a direct appeal to the families of our 
employees to help us to make our plant a safe one in which to work, and we feel 


that the families can play an important enough part in this program for us to make 
these awards each month, 
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Media Used in Safety Programs 





All of the usual communication channels, Panel members report, are utilized in 
conducting a safety program. These channels, in the order of frequency with which they are 
mentioned by executives (and starting with the most common) are: posters, house organs, 
bulletin boards, movies, letters to employees’ homes, displays, pay inserts, demonstrations, 
special cafeteria equipment (for example, paper coffee cups with safety slogans on them), 
and union newspapers. 


Special material mentioned by personnel-industrial relations executives for use in 
safety campaigns--for instance, safety manuals and periodic bulletins--to a large extent 
originates within each individual company. At the same time, many companies secure 
posters, safety booklets, and other material from the National Safety Council or from 
insurance companies, 


In the remarks which follow, Panel members briefly describe and evaluate some 
of the various media used in safety work. Posters, which are far and away the most fre- 
quently used medium, receive considerable criticism along with qualified praise: 


We believe the most effective channel for safety information is through the 
line supervisor. If this person will take the time to discuss, review, question, 
suggest and act in a safe manner, we would probably have about 90 percent of 
the safety job done. In the absence of any great number of such supervisors, 
we have used films, meetings, booklets, contests, posters, and the like to 
stimulate interest and enthusiasm. We would rank their effectiveness in about 
the same order as they are listed here.--A. C. Smith, Industrial Relations 
Division, Aluminum Company of America, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

* x * 

Visual aids are the most effective. We have used a plastic eye display, 
supplied by our Workmen’s Compensation insurance carrier, in the campaign 
to promote the wearing of safety goggles.--B. C. Sanders, Personnel Manager, 
Proctor Electric Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

* * * 


We believe that the posting of colorful posters, reminding employees constantly 
of the hazards about them, is worthwhile. Also, exhibits of safety equipment 
which has saved employees from injury have been quite effective.--Don Brattain, 
Personnel Manager, Farrell-Cheek Steel Company, Sandusky, Ohio. 

* * * 


I personally believe that stereotyped poster material is of no value, as 
employees develop complete immunity to them very quickly.--Gerald M. Coxe, 
Personnel Director, Universal Winding Company, Cranston, Rhode Island. 

* * x 


Unique and colorful bulletin board posters in our stores do some good; payroll 
stuffers and other printed literature help only in a small way at best. Most effec- 
tive is the amount of attention and emphasis given by the store managers or the 
supervisors.--C. A. Voris, Employee Relations Manager, Albers Super Markets, 
Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

* * * 

We do use posters and articles in the Company magazine, but doubt their 
effectiveness, The best solution is for management to be constantly on the alert 
and remove hazards before accidents can happen.--H, C. Lundquist, Personnel 
Director, White Laboratories, Inc., Kenilworth, New Jersey. 


This survey points up the manifold approaches and varied media which companies 
employ in pursuing safety goals. In the ensuing paragraphs, executives participating in the 
Personnel Policies Forum outline various facets of their companies’ over-all safety 
programs: 





We use many approaches to keep up interest. National Safety Council posters, 
pamphlets, leaflets, and the like are distributed to departmental safety committees. 
These in turn are posted or placed in the hands of those who can put the message 
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before others, Films are shown to specific groups such as industrial truck 

operators and the fire protection group. Our monthly publication is our best 

method of getting the safety story over, not only to our employees but also to 

their families, because we mail it to employees’ homes.--W. A. J. Shaner, 

Industrial Relations Director, Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pennsylvania. 
* * * 


We feel that visual aids, such as showing safety films to employees during 
rest periods and lunch, are of value in putting ‘‘safety’’ across. In addition, 
we have safety bulletins on bulletin boards and above drinking fountains. We also 
use safety as the subject for employee letters and stress safety in our induction 
program for new employees. Supervisory contacts with individual employees 
are also a part of our safety program.--H. C. Tipping, Industrial Relations 
Director, Crosley & Bendix Home Appliances Divisions, Avco Manufacturing 
Corp., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
* * * 
We believe in safety slogans being posted on bulletin boards. We believe 
in also posting our analysis monthly of all accidents. We periodically put out 
**spot bulletins’’ telling all our people how we stand in our industry on accidents, 
as well as comparing present with past performance.--H. E. Kimball, Treasurer, 
Rumford Printing Company, Concord, New Hampshire. 
* * * 


We find a constantly changing approach to safety is necessary, as in adver- 
tising or any other promotion. The best approach today may be the weakest one 
next year, or vice versa, Therefore we keep thinking up and applying new angles, 
including these: a safety pennant to be flown by the winning crew; safety matches 
containing slogans; safety slogan contests; prizes such as lighters, pens, belt 
buckles, ash trays, camping equipment, and the like; dinners and entertainment 
(usually eye-appealing); Motor Transport Safety Service Reports; and posters and 
safety literature.--Jack Grady, Industrial Relations Manager, Fisher Contracting 
Company, Phoenix, Arizona, 

* * * 

Our man-to-man approach to safety has been supplemented by various media 
such as the following: (1) National Safety Council posters throughout the plant; 
(2) Original safety slogans and messages used as payroll check ‘‘stuffers’’ in 
some locations; (3) Distribution of the National Safety Council publication ‘‘Safe 
Worker’’ with payroll checks in at least one location; (4) Memoranda on all lost- 
time injuries used for discussion in departmental and plantwide safety committee 
meetings; (5) Posed pictures of all lost-time injuries; and (6) Safety manuals and 
departmental safety rules, as developed by departmental safety committees.-- 
Industrial Relations Officer, larger southern company. 





PREVIOUS PERSONNEL POLICIES FORUM SURVEYS 





Manpower Planning for the Emergency, March, 1951 


. Status of First-Line Supervisors (Compensation, Authority, and Benefits 
for Foremen), April, 1951 


Is Management Listening? May, 1951 

Plant Labor-Management Committees, June, 1951 

Recruiting College Graduates, July, 1951 

Employees’ Financial Problems, August, 1951 

. Christmas and Year-End Personnel Problems, October, 1951 
Foreman Training, January, 1952 


The Personnel Executive (His Title, Functions, Staff, Salary and Status), 
February, 1952 


White-Collar Office Workers (Their Working Conditions, Benefits and 
Status), April, 1952 


Executive Development, May, 1952 

Building Employee Morale, July, 1952 

Choosing Better Foremen, August, 1952 

Supervisory Merit-Rating, September, 1952 
Communications to Employees, November, 1952 

Fringe Benefits for Supervisors, January, 1953 

The Personnel-Industrial Relations Function, March, 1953 
. Community Relations, August, 1953 


. Personnel Testing, September, 1953 


The Older Worker, October, 1953 
Administration of Pension Plans, November, 1953 


Earnings of First-Line Supervisors, January, 1954 


Evaluating a Personnel-Industrial Relations Program, February, 1954 


Employment Stabilization, April, 1954 

. Administration of Health and Welfare Plans, July, 1954 
Control of Absenteeism, September, 1954 

Computing Absenteeism Rates, October, 1954 


. Wage-Salary Administration, November, 1954 
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